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and COOKS... 
and COOKERS 


Are you certain that dinner will be pertect? 
If your kitchen is equipped with the 
wonderful new “&SS&” Cooker, you have the 
finest assurance of good cooking that 


money can buy. 














British Patents Nos. 
370.680 ; 390,119 ; 390.674 ; 
390.749; 394.177 and 
Licensed under British 
Patents Nos. 205,071, 
532,444. 


SMITH 
| also at 11, Ludgate Circus, 





Des 


LONDON, €.C.4. 


Shere are GUESTS... 


“NO DEPOSIT”’ 
HIRE PURCHASE 


if desired. 


%, 

















The“&SS&” Cooker has three extra large 
ovens giving three different tempera- 
tures, automatically controlled by 2 
thermostat. The ovens are fume-free 
and conserve the essential flavours of the 
food, ensuring pure, healthy cooking. 
The big hot-plate can boil water at the 
rate of a pinta minute. The Auxiliary 
Oven gives extra cooking space, with 
ample room for heating plates, dishes, 
etc., as well. 


The “&SS&” is labour-saving, clean and 
astonishingly economical. It is con- 
tinuous burning—yet its fuel cost is from 
one-fifth to one-twentieth that of ordin- 
ary coal, gas or electricity. Some users 
state that the cost for the anthracite it 
uses isas low as 4d. for twenty-four hours. 


EXTRA LARCE CAPACITY. TOASTING RADIANT 
BIC BOILING HOT-PLATE. SIMMERING TOP 
Porcelain enamel finishes—Chromium-plated fittings. 


COOKER - - - £65 
Plate Rack and Back Panel, £5. 
COOKER AND 

AUXILIARY OVEN ~ ~ £80 

Plate Rack and Back Panel, £5 15s. 


Full details and particulars of larger units 
and water-heaters sent on request. 


& WELLSTOOD LTD. BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. 
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Zara AGHA, the 160-year-old Turk, 
is reported to be ill. It is said that his 
parents have been sent for. 


“What would the average man do 
if he ran across a lunatic?” asks a 
novelist. Keep on [— sieabi 
running, we imag- 
ine. 


While driving in 
his car last week- 
end a Midland 
house-agent missed | 
a cliff-edge by} 
inches. We under- | 
stand his experi- | 
ence made him go 
h. and ec. all over. 


| If the B.B.C.’s| 
experiment of a} 
twenty-four-hour- 
day proves success- 
| ful there is some 
hope that it may 
be extended to} 
twenty-five hours. | 


A man aged| 
ninety, charged | 
with picking pock- 
ets, said that he 
was ashamed of 
himself. Still, no- 
| body could reason- 

ablyexpect.a nono- 
genarian to be a 
| cat-burglar. 


“The entire 
population of the 
world could be} 

placed in our) 
smallest county,” | 
Weare told. This | 
is a much better | 
| plan than the pre- 
sent one of trying | 





to crowd it into a single train in the 
evening. . 
# 

“Why is the white face thought 
superior to the black face?” demands 
a colour-bar antagonist. Many a small 
boy has pressed the same question. 





We are reminded that a man who 
held Kina Joun’s head when he was 
seasick crossing the Channel was 


rewarded with land in Kent. As later 





monarchs became better and better 
sailors the hereditary office of Holder 
of the Crowned Head seems to have 
become a sinecure and been allowed to 
lapse. 


A one-time bootlegger is now organ- 
es £ 


ising spiritualistic séances in New 
Orleans. They are held, we suppose, 


in spookeasies. 





“No, DE4sR, | DON’Y THINK HE MEANS ANY HARM; HE JUST LIKES THAT PICTURE.” 


bearded professors whose shirt-fronts 
were covered with Orders and jewels. 
And of course with beards. 


** How do the writers of film scenarios 
get new ideas?” asks a writer. The 
answer is, they don’t. 


| Japanese — air- 
| men are said to be 
| liable to lose their 
sense of direction. 
This, however, 
would not be ac- 
cepted as an ex- 
cuse for flying over 
Vladivostok. 


x 

A Sheffield girl 
dislocated her jaw 
with yawning dur- 
ing asermon. It 
is not stated 
iwhether the 
preacher was in- 
sured against 
| third-party risks. 








We read that 
yodelling is be- 
coming popular in 
Germany. There 
is no reason why 
yodelling in Ger- 
many should not 
be popular in this 
country too. 


An octogenarian 
was recently pre- 
sented witha para- 
sol on her birth- 
day. She will now 
be eighty in the 
shade. 


The Call of the 
Wild. 
“It took place in 
the church on Wed- 








In a General Knowledge test for 


American chorus-girls they were asked 
to describe the Darwinian theory in one 
word. “Bunk” and * Bolony” were 
counted incorrect. 





An operatic singer considers golf good 
for the voice. We ourselves never listen 
to it. eH 

“ 

At a recent function there were 

present, according to the papers, 


——'nesday evening, but 
owing, no doubt, to the atrocious weather 
and other strong counter-attractions, there 
was only a fair attendance.”—Scots Paper. 





Going One Better. 

“Mr. Richard Anthony positively asked 
to be dismissed from yesterday’s sitting of 
Dail Eireann—and failed. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Ald. A. Byrne, 
incurred dismissal and created a record by 
leaving after he had left.”—Dublin Paper. 
In spite of Sir BoyLe Rocrs’s dictum 
that “no man could be in two places 
at once, barring he was a bird.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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This and That. 





Let me begin by writing a song of flattery to my land- 
lords, who are the Commissioners of Crown Lands, partly 
because they have not replied to a question which I put 
to them, and partly because the beauty of this bright 
spring weather somehow got or gotten into my brain. 


Of all the men of the Town lands 
And the Open lands and the Sea, 

The Commissioners of Crown Lands 
Are the greatest men that be. 


I have striven to forge me fetters 
Of friendship golden-bright 

With the men who post me letters 
About the Electric Light, 


And to bind the sweet ties tauter 
With the Gas, who are my mates; 

I have tried to be sib to the Water 
And an ally of the Rates, 


And to pass the foaming nectar 

In a little brown jug at times 
With the Income-tax Collector 

As we sang the old, old rhymes— 


But of all the men in the Town lands 
And the Open lands of the Shires, 

The Commissioners of Crown Lands 
Are the friends my heart desires. 


Oh, sweet as a wild bird’s whistle 
On a may-bough mad with scent 
Are the words of their typed epistle 
Demanding the quarter’s rent. 
And I would we might go together 
Through the brake where the linnet sings 
And the wild jay drops his feather, 
And talk about paint and things! 
In the gold of the sunlight’s gilding 
We would talk as strong men do 
Of the monstrous flats a-building 
That threaten to block my view. 
It is I would be up on the Down lands 
On a cliff beside the sea, 
And the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
Walking along with me! 
xk wk * 
And let me go on by quoting from an American adver- 
tising circular which was given to me vesterday :— 
“Do You Speak Correctly ? 
Or Do You Only Think You Do? 
Correct English is the Password of Culture. 
Try THis Test ON YOURSELF AND ON Your FRIENDs. 


Do you say—in’kwirry for inqui’ry; address for address’ ; 


press‘idence for prece’dence; cu'pon for cou’pon; progrum — 


for program; hydth for height; ac’climated for accli’mated 7 

Do You KNOW WHEN To USE—laying or lying, sits or sets, 
dived or dove, drank or drunk, I or me, who or whom, 
admittance or admission, consul, council or counsel, 
practical or practicable, vocation or avocation, affect or 
effect, shall or will, etc. ? 

Do you say—between you and I—a long ways ofi— 
a setting hen—let’s you and I go somewheres—who did 





he marry—not as tall as—I’d just as leave stay—a mutual 
friend—this hat sets good—where will we meet—the house 
further down—he referred back to a widow woman— 
one less thing—he don’t know as he can—providing I get 
money for the Belgiums—those sort of shoes don’t look 
good—the bread raises—during my leisure time—we are 
having a friend for dinner, etc. ? ” 





At the bottom it says:— 
‘PLEASE Pass THIS CrrcuLAR TO SOMEONE ELser. 
Many are looking for this opportunity.” 


So I have passed it on to you. Evok. 








As Others Hear Us. 


When Old Friends Meet. 

“WELL, well, well!” 

“Well, well! Fancy!” 

“Well, fancy sceing you! Where are you now?” 

“Oh, backwards and forwards, you know—backwards 
and forwards.” 

“ East, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, same old East. Fancy running into you like this!” 

“Ah! Funny these things are.” 

‘Some fellow was talking about you just the other day. 
‘Funny thing,’ he said, ‘I wonder what’s happened to old | 
Billy?’ What happened to that pony of yours?” 

‘Best polo pony J ever struck, that pony was.” 

“And how’s the family?” 

“Oh, they keep on growing up, you know—they keep 
on growing up. What about yours?” 

“Still growing up, you know. Extraordinary thing to | 
me how they do it. Here to-day and gone to-morrow, as 
the saying is.” | 

“Remember old Porter, that used to keep a dog? Wonder | 
what happened to him, now?” 

‘“Haven’t heard of old Porter for years. Remember that | 
dog of his?” 

“Funny thing, that dog of his. Then there was White. 
Xemember old White?” 

“Now where was it I heard something about old White? 
Funny thing your mentioning him, because I fancy | 
heard something about him a vear or two ago. Someone 
or other said something about him, you know.” 

“Ah! I daresay. Funny kind of feller, old White. | 
often wonder what became of those cigars he used to 
smoke.” 

‘By Jove, ves! 
old White.” 

**Haven’t seen him since Bangalore.” 

“By Jove! Bangalore must have been five-and-twenty 
years ago.” 

“Well, well, well; I daresay we’re none of us quite as 
young as we were then.” 

“Not the kind of feller who’d alter at all, old White 
wasn’t.” 

“Oh, Pd know old White anywhere. Not that I ever 
vant to set eyes on the feller. Couldn’t stand him at any 
rrice.”” 

“Ah! Most unpopular feller he always was. 
quite see why too. 
popular.” 

Well, well, well, it’s a bit of luck meeting you like this 
and talking over old times. I often think of that bay mare 
of yours. And how’s your missus, by the way ?”’ 

“Getting on, you know, getting on. We none of us get 
any younger.” 

“By Jove! that’s what 





So he did. Funny your remembering 


You can 
[ mean you can see why he was u- 


[ always say. What is it the 
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“AS IDLE AS A PAINTED SHIP.” 


Mr. Runemwan. “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT ONE?” 
Joun Butt. “1 THINK IT’S ALL WRONG. IT MAKES ME MISERABLE.” 
Mr. Runerman. “I AGREE.” 
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johnnie says: 


‘Shorter in wind as in 
memory long ’?” 

“These writing’ chaps ‘ll say any- 
thing. Never read ’em myself. Haven't 
got the time. Simply.” 

“Remember that woman in Singa- 
pore who'd written a book?” 

“By Jove, yes! Plainest woman | 
ever saw in my life. Couldn’t ride for 
toffee.” 

“ Ah, I daresay not.” 

“Feller I knew in Hong Kong mar- 
ried a woman who wrote books once.” 

“Did he 


really? By Jove, poor 
devil!” 
“Never heard what happened to 
him.” 


“Well, well, well, you must look us 
up in Shropshire one of these days.” 

“By Jove, I should think I will! 
Nothing like a talk over old times. 
Funny, meeting you like this.” 

“Funny thing, I said to the wife only 
the other day— Funny how one doesn’t 
meet more people one knows,’ I said, 
‘going about London,’ I said. Funny | 
should run into you just a month or 
two later.” 

“ By Jove, what a funny thing! Kind 
of coincidence, if you see what I mean.” 

“Funny thing, a coincidence.” 





‘That ’s what I always say. 
say there’s something funny 
coincidence.” KE. 


Lalways 
about a 


M. D. 








The Seizure of Sultan. 


Or all the recent excitements in the 
once placid life of the village of Mullina- 
beg, nothing has equalled the thrill of 
the forced sale of the large piebald 
horse mistakenly removed from the 
stony hillside farm of Peter Kelly in 
lieu of unpaid rates. 

Of the officials directly concerned in 
the business people now say with satis- 
faction: ‘* Bedad, them hayroes kem to 
a short end over that affair, an’ they 
had a great air in the beginning you’d 
nearly say as they were buyin’ horses 
for th’ AGA KHAN.” 

In order to appreciate the actions of 
the piebald horse on that occasion it is 
helpful to know just how he came into 





the possession of Mr. Kelly, locally 
called **The Cocker.” A few years ago, 


when the dwindling circus known as 
‘Orlando Brothers’ Mammoth Show” 


moved on wearily from the village of 


Mullinabeg, 
hind. 
The 


the Sultan remained be- 


discouraged circus proprietor 


thankfully accepted the small price 
offered by Mr. Kelly for so old and bony 
an animal—described by his new neigh- 
bours as ‘“‘a class of an ornamental 
horse””—whose amble in the ring had 
become so leisurely as to provoke cat- 

alls from the chez aper seats when he 
was ridden by Madame Orlando. As 
she herself had said to her husband, 
“A chicken of the Sultan’s age will 
never die of the pip.” 

On the small stony farm the big 
horse’s cireus name was forgotten as 
though it had never existed. Auto- 
matically he took the name of his pre- 
decessor and became Charlie. There 
he fitted so well into the scheme of 
things that his pleased owner spoke 
of him in terms that were meant to 
be glowing. 

“He’s antic, an’ he’s sort of dozy,” 
Peter Kelly said, ‘an’ there’s no 
mistake but he’s an ugly ould pug. Stil 
an’ all he’s kind, an’ he makes nothin’ 
of the load of manure 


Early this year, gone by the 
many difficulties that now beset the 
Irish farmer, The Cocker Kelly de- 
clared that he was unable to pay his 
rates, and on a certain morning the 
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| Sultan, alias Charlie, was escorted by 
| the Sheriff, the Rate Collector and the 
| jocal Civic Guards to Mullinabeg’s 
| Pound Field. 

| People who passed that way during 
‘the day say emphatically that he 
| had ‘the resemblance of callin’ some- 
| thin’ to mind,” for it was in the Pound 
| Field that Orlando Brothers had _ in- 
| variably pitched their big patched tent. 

“He was pausin’ an’ thinkin’ widout 
| a doubt,” young Rooney says now, 
“for he was well remarked for it at the 

time. An’ then he med a feud upon the 
| bit of new grass, himself an’ the little 
goat.” 
| For two days the piebald horse and 
the little goat waited amicably in the 
sanctuary of the Pound Field and 
gazed without curiosity at the groups of 
people outside the wall. On the third 
morning the memorable sale took place. 

The sight of the Superintendent’s 
smart uniform and the sound of the 
shouts that followed him and his men 
cleared away the last shred of mist that 
had hidden his earlier career from the 
| mind of Sultan. That—as an onlooker 
| assured a less fortunate friend who was 
unable to be there—was where they 
came to the great anon. 

There is no difficulty in’ procuring 
“eye-witnesses’ accounts” of what 
| followed. Peter Kelly’s sympathisers 
| were many, and they attended the sale 
| in force. 

“There did a polis take him be the 
| bridle,” one onlooker says of the Sultan, 
| “an’ we all took to cross-hackle them 

on the minute an’ to shout an’ roar; 
‘an’ wid that, didn’t the ould horse 
| shake off the Guard the same as if he 
| Was a mosquitah an’ med off around 
| an’ around the field, gallopin’ the best 

way he could, the creature, an’ the 
polis beltin’ it afther him? Look’d it 
| was aiqual to Punchestown, so it was, 
an’ them fellas as red as fire.” 
_ Here another eye-witness takes up 
the tale. “Well, at long last they kem 
to a standstill, an’ the lad blowin’ like 
the bellas in the forge, an’ the Superin- 
, tendent steps out forninst him. ‘I’m 
bid seven-an’-sixpence,’ he says. God 
forgive him, for no one had utthered a 
word only to mock! But before he 
could turn round, didn’t Kelly’s horse 
put his head into the small of the fella’s 
back an’ pushed him over to the gate— 
| that I may never lie—an’ we all roarin’ 
like revoluters? I'll never forget it.” 

It was at this stage in the proceedings 

that the watchful Mr. Kelly realised that 
| the connection of ideas had been strong 

enough to change the sober Charlie 

back into the roguish Sultan, the orna- 
_ mental horse that had in the dim past 

pushed the ringmaster just like that. 
“Let The Cocker finish the story,” 
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his friends say: and surely it is only 
fitting that the account of the climax 
should be his. 

“T bethought me on the minute,” 
Mr. Kelly says with gusto, “of the play- 
actin’ they used to have in the circus, 
where someone fired a shot an’ the horse 
thrun himself down for dead, an’ Mrs. 
Orlando sot upon his ribs an’ med out 
she was cryin’ until a white pigeon 
come wid a letter. ‘We’re saved!’ says 
she, an’ up wid the Sultan an’ he in 
great feather. I called over young 
Kieran Foley. ‘Go an’ get the toy 
pistol you have,’ I says, ‘an’ a few caps’; 
but sure he had it in his pocket, so I 
said no more, only pulled the thrigger, 
an’ the minute he heard the crack, 





down wid the horse, an’ he lyin’ like a | 


statyah. 

“Well, that’s where the commotion 
ruz right, for the crowd run like hares 
an’ the polis afther them. ‘You can 


take your horse now,’ says the head of | 


the Guards, ‘for your friends has him 
massacreed.’ I went across then an’ 
[ sot upon his ribs, the same as Mrs. 
Orlando. ‘I won’t bury him till it’s 
dark,’ I says.” 


| 
| 


| 


Here Mr. Kelly pauses artistically. | 


“Weren't we very near wore out 
lookin’ for a pigeon,” he goes on, *‘an’ 
couldn’t get one afther! But not a bit 
of that gladiathor would rise till we 


got one of Thracy’s white pullets an’ | 
set it to fly above his head.” D.M.L. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Punch’s Pencils ; or, 
the Bouverie Street R.A. 





We all know that the Pen is mightier 
than the Sword, but what Mr. Punch’s 
Pens (of whom I am, for the purpose 
of the moment, the chosen representa- 
tive) want to know is: Is the Pencil 
mightier than the Pen? In periods of 
dejection, such as the present, we have 
a horrid feeling that it is. What the 
artists who contribute to The London 


| Charivari hear, I am unable to say, 


because artists are so rarely articulate ; 
but it can be put very faithfully on 
record that the authors who contribute 
have continually to listen to such re- 
marks as, “ Well, of course, if it weren’t 
for the drawings I should never look 
at Punch at all.” 

With as much sympathy for that 
point of view as I can muster, I am 
in the happy position of being able 
to tell its enunciators that in two rooms 
of Mr. Punch’s office, at 10, Bouverie 
Street, there are now spread out—and 
for three weeks will be spread out—a 
selection of those so much admired 
drawings, all by living contributors, in 
their original state before any process 


_ of reduction has set in, with every bold 


line and gentle touch as set down by 
the artist’s hand; and the Exhibition 
is not only interesting as affording a 
comparison of methods but provocative 


| of the best kinds of mirth. 


Why Mr. Punch, who is always 
cockering up his artists and sending 
their work round the country, should 
be so blind to the merits of his literary 


| assistants is a mystery; but there itis. 
' None of our original MSS.—some of 


a most seductive intricacy—has ever 


been on view. But who, in this world, 





would be so foolish as to ask for justice ? 


On the other hand, such precedence 
is of course historically correct, for 
drawing came exons before writing. 
Cave-men were making pictures of 
their needs and emotions centuries 


| before the first word was painfully 


shaped. 


Both by age and authority BERNARD 
PaRTRIDGE is the leader of this deft and 
merry company. It is forty-three years 


| since he made his first drawing for 


Punch. 


He joined the Table a year 
later, in 


1892, and drew his first 


| cartoon in January, 1901, his previous 


contributions having been what are 
called “social” scenes and illustrations 
to ANSTEY’S stories and dialogues. The 
cartoon gave him the opportunity to 
come to full strength and dignity and 


| grace, and he has ever since treated the 


principal theme of the week in his own 


| tine and honourable way, taking every- 


thing by the better handle. I am glad 
that room has also been found for two 
of this artist’s tinted pages of comic 
portraits of the eminent: a branch of 
art in which I personally wish he did 
more, for in addition to his satirical 
sense he has a special genius for catch- 
ing likenesses. Look at the coloured 
sheets, Nos. 212 and 213, for this out- 
standing gift; while as an example of 
the cartoon that is both funny and 
beautiful I commend No. 209. 

The central cartoon each week, 
although it comes later in the paper, is 
known as “‘the first cut,” and the other 
cartoon, although it comes sooner, as 
“the second cut,” and for many years 
now—ever since, in fact, the retirement 
of LiInLey SAMBOURNE in 1909—RavEN 
Hix has had this in his care. While 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE is known by only 
one style, RavEN HILu may be said to 
have many, as well as more than one 
medium; so that one week he aston- 
ishes by his vigour and brio and a 
black-and-white that almost consti- 
tutes colour, such as you may see in 
the fantasy, No. 192, and the next he 
achieves his end by sheer simplicity— 
as in No. 189. The Exhibition includes 
also some of RavEN HILv’s scenes of 
open-air life, where he is working 
entirely to please himself; and these too 
prove his mastery of his implement. 

The humours of open-air life to-day 
are, however, in the hands of others, 
chiefly, in the hunting-field, those of 
G. D. Armour, a Punch veteran dating 
from 1894, to the example of whose 
accomplished colour-work, No. 198, I 
draw special attention ; toJ.H. THorps, 
with his clean decisive line and sense of 
atmosphere, who has made the cricket- 
field his own but who surrounds all 
his figures with light and air; and to 
CHARLES GRAVE, who holds up the 
mirror to a type of sardonic sailor, 
whether in the Navy or the Merchant 
Service, whose tongue never fails him. 
To these three of Mr. Punch’s open-air 
specialists I would add a more recent 
arrival in KENNETH BEAUCHAMP, who 
also can capture, firmly and with 
emphasis, the ingredients of the English 
scene, as may be learned by a glance 
at the picture of the two tramps under 
the greenwood tree, No. 250. 

There are then Mr. Punch’s “utility 
men,” as they might be called, such as 
Bert Tomas, to whom all that is 
funny is grist for the mill, and who is 
armed not only with a swift and accu- 
rate pencil but a sure eye for types; 
and G. L. Stampa, with an equally 
hospitable drawing-pad, ready to reg- 
ister anything in the comedy of life. 
Neither of these draughtsmen has any 
one métier, although neither venture 
much into smart society. Indoors or 








out, it is all one to them. And the same 
remark applies to another compara. 
tively new arrival, BERTRAM PRaAnNczg, 

Coming strictly toindoor subjects, one 
thinks naturally first of Lewis Baumer, 
who has upheld for so long and accept. 
ably the tradition established in the 
1860’s by GEoRGE DU MAURTER—ever 
since 1901, in fact. The salon, the dray. 
ing-room, the dining-room, the Row, 
the ballroom, the plage and the nursery 
have ever been lavish of opportunities 
for Mr. Punch’s satire, and Lewis 
BavtMER as his emissary misses little 
that is symptomatic and presents the 
harvest with fidelity, ease and charm, 
The social historian of the future will 
be very grateful to him. The group of 
water-drinkers at Evian les Bains, 
No. 283, is an admirable example of his 
skill both in draughtsmanship and 
composition. 


So much for Mayfair. The humours | 
of suburban life have long been in the | 


competent charge of FRANK REYNOLDs, 
who has made of the small householder 
a minute and understanding study, 
and who delineates him with extra- 
ordinary force and verisimilitude, as 
No. 272 will show. Although this artist 
perhaps won his greatest fame as the 
author, during the War, of the pic. 
ture of a German family joining in the 
Hymn of Hate, it is as the humorous 
analyst of Greater London that he is 
supreme; but no one should overlook 
the examples of his skill as a parodist 
of the Old Masters or his adaptations 
of many foreign lands to one idea, as in 
No. 274 and 275. And so by a gradual 
transition we come to GEORGE BEL- 
CHER and his charwomen. It is GEORGE 
BELCHER who is best described by the 
title of this article, for, although 
“Pencils” is a word understood to 
cover all those who draw, as opposed to 
“Pens” for those who write, most of 
the artists in this Exhibition, as you 
will see, draw with the pen too. But 
GEORGE BELCHER is true to crayon, 
and with it he gets his feathery results: 
strokes almost with the bloom on them, 
you might say. Incidentally I might 
add that he is Mr. Punch’s only A.R.A., 
and he is unique also in this collection 
in having as a fellow-exhibitor a son. 
Students of heredity should, after 
enjoying GEORGE BELCHER’s below- 
stairs realism, look at the pure non- 
sense that ANTHONY BELCHER serves 
up in Nos. 30 and 31. It is true that 
they will find nothing to support any 
theory, but they will still laugh. 

A propos of nonsense, I may say that 
by a careful comparison of dates the 
visitor to the Exhibition will note in 
late years a steady increase of that rare 
and refreshing growth. Mr. Punch has 
always encouraged nonsense, but lat- 
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IT, Stk, BUT WHY THIS BARBARIC TREATMENT OF AN INOFFENSIVE PILLAR-BOX? ” 
A LETTER PROPOSING TO A GIRL, BUT I’VE CHANGED MY MIND.” 

































terly the supply has been really profuse. 
I am thinking at the moment of such 
recruits as W. L. RipGEWELL, with so 
typical an absurdity as No. 107; and 
G. 8. SHERWOOD, who drew the family 
perched on high while waiting for Boo- 
Boo the Pekinese to decide where to 
sit (No. 165), and put the complacent 
lady in No. 164 in such an unfortunate 
position; and “Frrz,” the inventor of 
the hotel manager who takes no risks, 
No. 130; and Linpsay CaBLE, with 
the portrait of the negligible husband, 
No. 35; and lastly R. JEFFryveEs, with the 
unanswerable object-lesson in the value 
of the musical life, No. 80. All these 
jesters in rather a new style amply and 
| gaily justify their existence and bring 
welcome support to our older Masters 
of Lunacy: GrorceE Morrow, “W. 
Brrp,” H. M. BATEMAN and ARTHUR 
Warts. 

In the realms of nonsense no one has 
travelled farther thanGrorcE Morrow, 
now Mr. Punch’s Art Editor, who has 
devoted years to research into the 
origins of custom, myth, legend and 
even historical fact, and in presenting 
the results is always reminding us that 
the more the world changes the less 





change there is in it. In the present 
Exhibition there is ‘an opportunity of 
seeing some of his colour-work, notably 
in No. 177, that sumptuous piece of 
badinage. ‘““W. Brrp”’ long since took 
the ridiculous as his province and an 
inexhaustible one; while H. M. Bare- 
MAN as relentlessly pursues the solecist 
and the bore and displays them in all 
their dental aggressiveness. Both are 
represented on the line at Mr. Punch’s 
Royal Academy. ArTHUR Warts, their 
confrére, has a special gift for exploiting 
the simple-minded or even mentally 
deficient and grandiosely staging their 
sillinesses. His two sets of listeners, the 
car-load of rustics listening to a radio, 
No. 117, and the rapt husband and wife 
listening to the nightingale, No. 120, 
are worthy examples of the conscien- 
tiousness which he brings to the por- 
trayal of the feeble-minded. With 
“FouGassE” the logical we are in 
sterner company. “FouGassE” knows 
no compromise, no short cut; we are 
shown every inch of the undeflecting 
progression to the final shock. In these 
sequences the end truly crowns the 
work. 

The catching of likenesses being so 


important a part of the duties of such 

an historian as Mr. Punch, he must 

consider himself peculiarly fortunate in 

the allegiance of W. K. HASELDEN, who, 

with a touch of mischief and a recog. 

nisability that is uncanny, for twenty- 

eight years has been putting on record 

the features and physical mannerisms 

of stage favourites; and many excellent 

examples are here. A. W. Lioyp, who 

throughout the Session grinds the faces 

of our legislators, has also a deadly 

instinct for the salient sitters of the 

week and an ability endlessly to meta- 

morphose them; and although in the 

Exhibition there are examples only of 
J. H. Down’s humorous transcriptions 

from life, his lifelike perversions of the 

features of film-stars must receive 

honourable mention. 

Mr. Punch’s Pencils, you see, make 

a wonderfully various Band of Brothers. | 
But there is still another avenue of | 
humour that they explore and adom, | 
and that is fancy. And oddly enough 

the two principal exponents of fancy 
with fun and fun with fancy share the 
same pastoral name, although spelling 
it differently. One is E. H. SHepar), 

who so often provides Mr. Punch’s poets 
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with surrounding arabesques, and the 
other is J. A. SHEPHERD, who with an 


| almost Japanese dexterity and delicacy 


bends the shapes of birds to his freakish 
will. I refer you to No. 150 for an 
exquisite example of his decorative 


| skill, while if you would see his (almost) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











namesake, E. H. SHeparp, character- 
istically enjoying himself, look at that 
perfectly-arranged and most humor- 
ously conceived group of chets at the 
Food and Cookery Exhibition, No. 260; 
and for this delightful artist in a mood 
of even greater extravagance sce the 
use to Which horse-cloths are being put 
in No. 256. 

And here I must stop, not because 
I have exhausted the variety of this 
fascinating Exhibition, but because I 
have already taken up too much space. 
No one caring for good drawing or good 
humour should miss it. E.V.L 








Beauty’s Lure. 
(Sixty millions a year are spent in 
this country in beauty parlours.) 





Hat, Beauty, whom the plain, 
Though eminent in brain, 
tegard with keen disdain, 
While some revere 
You as a kind of god 
Worth sixty million odd 
(And nowise on the nod) 
Yearly, I hear, 
There are who boldly raise 
High parlours in your praise 
Wherein the latest craze 
May be pursued, 
Where the frail sex may go 
For tortures no men know 
With a majestic show 
Of fortitude. 
"Neath a synthetic sun 
Slaves roast them till they ‘re done 
And tweezer, one by one, 
Their eyebrows out; 
Then they are boiled, some swear, 
And hung up by the hair 
For hours, and let none dare 
To move about. 


Thence they emerge well-trimmed 


And permed and pluckt and slimmed, 


As lithe and agile-limbed 
As a film star, 
Nor is there one so bold 
(Unless the man was told) 
As to assert how old 
They really are. 
They suffer much, ‘tis true, 
But, Beauty, “tis to you 
Their sacrifice is due, 
As is most fit, 
And who but holds it sad 
That man, although a lad 
By nature, cannot add 
His modest bit ? 
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THE MOTORIST HAS TRAFFIC-SIGN NIGHTMARE. 








But we are not as those 
Who, where the dog-star glows, 
Great ears and flattened nose 
Delight to deck, 
And man, though black, is free 
To wear with child-like glee 
His foeman’s vertebra 
Slung round his neck. 


Gauds of such kind, if worn, 
Would hold us up to scorn; 
We may not now adorn 

Our person thus; 
E’en those who sit on thrones 
Are clad in sober tones; 
Our adversary’s bones 

Are not for us. Dum-Dwum. 








“'The third setting to Hymn 468 is most 
erude, and I notice that the composer is still 
alive. Why? ”-—Church Paper. 

We are unable to say. 


Another Social Climber. 
* Wanted, king parents to Adopt Healthy 
Baby Boy, two years.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
~BoMB HIDDEN IN FLOWER-POT.” 
Daily Paper. 
It looks like a desperate attempt to 
dislodge the aspidistra. 





More Journalistic Candour. 


“The Portsmouth team, obviously feeling 
the strain of the occasion being conducted 
round Harrow School yesterday by the 
Vicar of Harrow.” 

Caption in Daily Paper. 





Apes or Angels ? 
“The primates, which include monkeys, 
apes and men, have strong focusing muscles.” 
Advt. in Hampshire Paper. 


‘This seems to us nothing less than a 


libel on our Archbishops. 
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Keynotes of Success. 





Ti-TuM ti- tum ti- tiddley-um ti- 
tiddley-tiddley-umti-tum ; ti-tiddley-ti 
ti-tiddley-ti ti-tiddley-iddley- umti- ti. 
Ti 





(Ep. Stop! What on earth is all this ? 
Myser. Merely the opening bars of 

my signature tune. It is quite a recog- 
nised procedure in the world of art to 
preface 
Ep. J am aware that wire- 
less dance orchestras are in the 
habit 
Myse pr. And filmcomedians. | 
Don’t forget them. 
Ep. —and in certain cases, | 

| as you suggest, film comedians | 
} 
| 
1 








| areinthe habit of initiating their 
performances with some catchy 
refrain which they have perman- | 
| ently adopted as their own, to | 

mark, as it were, their entry | 
| upon the stage ; but I fail to 
see that the fact in any way 
excuses or even palliates your 
own outburst. This paper, as 
you very well know, is neither 

a cinema palace nor a studio. 
| It has other aims. 

Myse.r. Admirably—if I 
may say so without impertin- 
ence—put. But I can still see 
no reason why a principle which 
has been proved to operate suc- 
cessfully in the cinema and 
wireless worlds should not be 
extended with equally happy 
results to other spheres of art 
and—er—life. 

Ep. Can you suggest any 
reasons why it should ? 

Myse tr. I firmly believe so. | 
Indeed it was with no other 
object in mind that I under- 
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Nothing in this age of progress seems 
to me more surprising than the 
apparent unwillingness of publicity 
agents to grasp the opportunities 
offered by this method of securing im- 
mediate public recognition for their 


employers. Take the distinguished 
actor. How often have you and I not 


taken our seats at the theatre thrilled 
with the knowledge that in a little 
while the great Geoffrey Hawkins him- 
self will be knocking the leading lady 
about for our delight, and determined 
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took the penning of this present 








if we had all been schooled from infancy 
to associate some simple yet distine. 
tive refrain with the name of Geoffrey 
Hawkins! T'iddley-om bom bom! would | 
go the orchestra, and we should all | 

be on our seats waving our opera. | 
hats in the air before ever the great | 
man was halfway out of his dressing. | 

room. 

The idea need not be confined to the | 
stars of the entertainment world either, 
When some distinguished public ser. 
vant rises to speak at the conclusion of 
walt the banquet, why should he 

not introduce himself with a 

few well-chosen notes, deli. 
vered personally or hummed 
| by a deputy, as deemed ad. 


| visable? No longer would 
the whispered query, “‘Who’s 


| this old bore?” speed from 
' mouth to mouth around the 
| board. “Why,” we should 
| say, catching the familiar re. 

| frain, “it’s Lord So-and-So! 
| I heard him open the new 
| swimming-pool at Bognor in 
| °32”; and perhaps, if called 
| on to reply, we could refer to | 
|the occasion with telling 
| effect. Tunes have a wonder. 

| ful way of carrying one back 
| to the happy scenes and cir. 

cumstances in which one 
heard them first. 

Thinking it over, I am not | 
at all sure that the substitu. 
tion of words for the mere 
hummed refrain might not in 
some cases be of advantage. 
Parliament, for instance, from 
all one hears, would be the 
better for a little song, and 
many a speech might gain in 
interest from the beauty or 
pathos of the sentiments which 
introduced it. 











“T want to go back to the 





| article. “T’mM suRE I COULD DO MUCH BETTER IN WATER-COLOURS, West, boys!’’ said the Member 
Ep. Oh, very well; then you BUT DURING THIS DROUGHT ONE HAS A PUBLIC DUTY, DON’T for Cluttering-upon-Severn in 
had better get on with it. You THINK?” reply to the Home Secretary 
Myse tr. I thank you.) became _ ers ‘I want to go back to the 

to give him the ovation of his life on West. “Back to my old mother’s breast, 


—tiddley-iddley -iddley -iddley -iddley- 
iddley-um-tum-tum. 

There! 

The above refrain, melody or what 
you will is, I hereby give notice, my 
own personal property, and any in- 
fringement of the copyright will be 

| visited with the most severe penalties 

| of the law. I take this precaution 
simply because I feel certain that as 
soon as the tremendous potentialities 
of the signature tune are appreciated 
at their proper value the demand for 
really good tunes will immediately ex- 
ceed the supply—and I am determined 
to keep this one for myself. 


The curtain rises and 
grey wig creeps sadly 
on to the stage. Probably he is the 
butler. Desultory applause breaks out 
in the neighbourhood of the free seats 
and we look idly at our programmes to 
see who this lesser light may be. Too 
late we realise that of course (how 
stupid of us!) it is Hawkins himself; 
for a moment the wig deceived us. And 
so what should have been a magnificent 
reception dwindles to the handclaps of 
a few friends, aided by a dozen or so of 
those impossible people who look at 
their programmes before the perform- 
ance starts. How different it would be 


his appearance ? 
an old man ina 


boys! Back to my mother’s breast!” 
Continuing, he said that the appalling 
conditions of sanitation in the con- 
stituency which he had the honour to 
repr esent . 

You see what I mean? One gets the 
human touch. 


One could continue indefinitely with 
instances of the way in which signature | 
tunes might aid the advancement of | 
men and women in all departments 
of public life. Barristers, clergymen, 
débutantes, judges, town councillors, 
acrobats, conjurers—all would profit. 
Nor need the practice by any means be 
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“AND THEN AT THE EIGHTEENTH, 


WHEN IT SEEMED I WAS GOING 


TO SINK A LONG PUTT AND HALVE 








THE MATCH, 


IMAGINE MY FEELINGS WHEN THE BALL STOPPED DEAD AT THE VERY BRINK OF THE HOLE.” 








confined to the higher strata of society ; 
our grocer’s boy, for instance, has 
already got the idea. 

I have not thought it necessary to 
stress the application of the principle 
to journalism, because its advantages 
to authors of all kinds seem so clear. 
Obviously, I mean, next time you hear 
(or read) the unforgettable refrain, “Ti- 
tum ti-tum ti-tiddley-um_ ti-tiddley- 
tiddle y—— 


Ep. Hi! 


Myser. Oh, very well. 1H. F. E. 








Melody Unstrung. 


(The Times of April 28th contains a de- 
scription of a new piano made at Michigan, 
without strings or wires, which are replaced 
by steel strips vibrated by electricity con- 
veyed from the keyboard and capable of 
regulation from the volume of the orchestra 
down to the faintest whisper. ] 

Cxsar and ALEXANDER 

Wrought many a wondrous deed 


But raised unending dander 
In those of lesser breed: 

The modern Michigander 
Subserves a nobler need, 


‘ 


By making a “ pianna ” 

On lines entirely new, 
Salubrious as manna 

And sweet as honeydew— 
A thing that Fail Fianna 
(Och wirrasthrue, alannah!) 

So far has failed to do. 


But though the harp of Tara 
Has suffered an eclipse, 

Drowned in the loud ta-ra-ra 
Of Mostey and of Cripps, 

And though the great Sahara 
Is pestered by pip-pips, 


This blissful apparatus 
Will mitigate the moans 
Drawn by malign afflatus 
From squealing saxophones, 
By fiends who castigate us 
With castanets or bones. 


Small strips of steel vibrated 
By current from the keys 
Replace the antiquated 
Hammer and wire disease, 
And, deftly regulated, 
They never fail to please. 


The tones are purer, crisper 
Than any heard before: 
Paullatim and paulisper 
You can reduce a roar 
Down to the faintest whisper, 
Down to the softest snore. 


Wherefore, since good intention 
Its meed deserves to win, 
In honourable mention 
This humble stave I spin 
Of Michigan’s invention 
To check the plague of din. 
C.L.G. 


Arrport PLAN.” 
Motor Paper. 


They ought to be able to float it. 


“Cork Men vo Discuss 
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“ CERTAINLY; FINEST THING OUT. 
“OH, NOTHING; BUT THE SANITARY INSPECTOR SAYS HE WOULD 


Way?” 





“ DARLING, MUST YOU PUT THAT ARTIFICIAL MANURE ON THE GRASS?” 


LIKE TO SEE YOU.” 








The Adhesive Kiss. 





| I G@atHer from a torrent of letters 
| that my remarks on the insanitary use 
of lipstick have at last roused the 
dormant anger of the young (male) 
lovers of Britain. What is called a 
| Nation-Wide Campaign is afoot. Some- 
thing, in short, Is To Be Done. 
My correspondent “AFFIANCED” puts 
the thing shortly and well :— 


“My loved one and I,” he says, “have 
been engaged for two years and hope 
to be able to marry at Christmas. But, 
between you and me, if there is not a 
change in this lipsticky fashion before 
then the marriage may never take 
place. And if I am hauled into Court 


promise actions I shall tell the plain 
truth and see what the judge has to say 
about it. 

“When first my love and I became 
acquainted I was particularly attracted 
by the youthful bloom of her cheeks 
and the natural colour of her lips. I 












in one of those barbarous breach of 


used to write the usual poems about her 
cherry lips, rosy cheeks and so forth. 
If I wrote a poem now I should have 
to substitute ‘sealing-wax lips’ or ‘pil- 
lar-box lips.’ The horrible habit has 
got hold of her and increases its hold. 
“It was not so bad at first. The stuff 
was excessive. It looked, I thought, 
awful, and my friends thought that I 
was engaged to an actress who had 
forgotten to remove her make-up (not 
that I have any objection to actresses 
as such, but my loved one happens to 
be the daughter of a County Court 
Judge). It came off. But it came off 
me as well as it came off her. After a 
tender love-passage I took out my 
handkerchief and wiped my face, and, 
unless someone came in before or during 
the operation, all was fairly well. 
“But now they have invented this 
pernicious ‘indelible’ adornment, and 
the trials of love are many times in- 
creased. The queer thing about the 
‘indelible’ is that, while it seems to 
come off my lady-love as easily as the 
old stuff, it comes off me with the 


; 


greatest reluctance. It requires almost 


a surgical operation to efface my loved 
one’s kiss to-day. The other day she 
gave me a playful salute on the right 
cheek and another on the brow. Just 
then her father came into the room with 
the Town Clerk and Borough Surveyor 
for the discussion of a public matter in 
which I too was interested; and my 
love retired. Glancing at my reflection 
in a mirror about twenty minutes after 
our debate began, I was horrified to see 
two pairs of scarlet imprints on my face. 
I tried to remove them during a long- 
ish speech by the judge, furtively but 
without avail. The Borough Surveyor 
said: ‘No good, Mr. . That’s a job 
for the Sanitary Engineer.’ 

“The remark was brutal but sound. 
And that is not the worst. You, Sir, 
are probably too old to remember the 
more delicate emotions of love’— 
(confounded cheek !)—*‘ but, if not, you 
will recall the tender joys of the First 
Kiss (upon meeting) and the Last Kiss 
(before parting). Too often to-day both 
of these are not merely insanitary but 
impossible. If I meet my loved one at 
a restaurant or theatre I cannot greet 
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her in the customary way without 
making a derisive spectacle of myself: 
and if we go courting in woodlands and 
so forth the last kiss has to be left out 
because my loved one has ‘done her 
face’ in the style considered necessary 
for travel in railway-trains, and my 
embrace will disturb the decorative 
scheme. What a pass we have come to, 
Sir, if Corydon may not salute his 
Phyllis for fear of spoiling her face! 
“LT see only one way out—perhaps 
two. It is the ‘Beauty (ha!) Specialists’ 
who have brought this horror on Cory- 
don, and they must come to his aid. 
When A produces an armour-piercing 
shell, B at once invents an unpierceable 
armour: A then improves his shell, and 
soon. In this struggles only one side 
has been considered by science. Women 
insist on using these harbarous weapons 
and we have no answer to them. I 
suggest that the ‘Beauty (ha, ha, ha !) 
Specialists’ should now put on the 
market a Young Gentleman’s Kiss- 
Proof Sanitary Set. Just a tasteful 
little box or bag or case (perhaps on 
the lines of a cigar-case) containing all 
the necessary equipment for removing 
traces of the loved one’s kiss—just a 
towel or two, some solvent cream and 


soap, and, for the worst emergencies, 
some sort of acid stain-remover and 


a scrubbing-brush and file. Let the 
swains of England unite to buy these 
sets and ostentatiously produce them 
before or after every chaste salute. 
Gradually it will come to be recognised 
that a man has as much right to ‘do 
his face’ in public as a woman. Or 
more probably, Woman (bless her!) 


will mend her ways. 


“*Kiss me, my love.’ 

“No, darling; I havent got my 
stain-remover on me,’ 

** Kiss me, Paris.’ 

“*Well, Helen, if you will lend me a 


towel and some puwmice-stone I will 
| consider it.’ 


“A few dialogues like that and a 
strange change might be seen in this 
metropolis. 

“The only other course that 1 can 


see is for man to make a brutal use of 
| his only weapon—the pipe. My loved 


| one approves of this queer indulgence— 


| consideration 


but at a distance. I feel for her. I have 
never concealed the opinion that my 
pipe is disgusting, unhealthy, insanitary 
—I say frankly that the worse it is the 
better I like it. I never pretend that | 
smoke because it makes me more 
beautiful or to please the women. And 
I endeavour to enjoy my pipe with 
for others. The Anti- 
Smokers are among the few *Antis’ | 
sympathise with, so long as they con- 
centrate on the unpleasantness that my 








* DoES HE PUFF ALL THE TIME OR DO WE HAVE TO PRESS A BUTTON?” 








smoking may cause to others and do 
not bother about the harm it may do 
tome. Anyhow, I have always avoided 
puffing pipe-smoke in my loved one’s 
face, particularly in our tender mo- 
ments. But lately, after a long succes- 
sion of futile lipstick lectures, prayers 
and entreaties, [ issued an ultimatum: 
‘If the lipstick is not reduced the pipe- 
peril will be. increased. For every 
insanitary kiss you give me, darling, 
you get two good puffs of strong 
tobacco—see, my sweet ?’ 

“And, do you know, so far the scheme 
has been effective. So far, indeed, it 
has not been necessary to ‘implement’ 
(as the politicians say) the threat. 


What will happen when it is remains 
to be seen. It is not every man who 
would dare nor every woman who 
would However, if all we Corydons 
stand together we may win through 
yet.” A. P. Hi. 
Apartments en Cochon. 

“Merry Sty for young Guest with Parisian 

family, in Paris, up to end May.” 
Daily Paper Advt. 











Pardonable Vacillation. 
“The Drill Hall . . . was transformed from 
a place echoing with stentorian commands to 
one of carefree gaiety, and sergeant-majors 
were seen in a much more amiable roll than 
usual, on Iriday evening last week.” 
Cheshire Paper. 
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“Wuo’s HE?” 




















“OH, JUST SOME WORTHY BY ANOTHER WORTHY, I PRESUME.” 











National Mark. 





A CORRESPONDENT in one of the newspapers suggests that 
the B.B.C. should use a typically English sound as an 
interval signal. 

The idea is a good one. The difficulty lies in selecting a 


| sound that shall be truly representative of England to 
| English listeners of all classes and kinds both at home and 


abroad. 
It would not be sufficient, for example, to introduce the 
whirr of a lawn-mower. This might conjure up pleasant 


| visions of suburban Saturday afternoons and trim vicarage 
| gardens to, say, the crew of a submarine, but would pro- 


bably evoke no response at all from philatelists or tricycling 
vendors of ice-cream. 
On the other hand the popping of a cork, followed by a 


| few glug-glugs, would touch a chord in the hearts of the 
| socially inclined but would convey no message to lady- 


missionaries in the South Seas. 
What is wanted is a sound that is more national in its 
appeal—one that is easily recognisable by anyone in any 


| part of England. Something that will recall to the mind 


of the countryman his infrequent visits to our mighty 


| cities—something that brings back to the City worker 
holiday rambles in the green heart of England; a sound so 


typically English that the lover of the countryside will see 
again in his imagination the wooded glories of the 
Trossachs, the sweep of the Downs at Newlands Corner or 
the solemn majesty of the Cheddar Gorge. 

We suggest that a motor-horn would do as well as any. 


Post-Easter. 
Mo thruaigh, my sorrow! At seven to-morrow 
I have to be back in a garrison town, 
And the bus that’s to carry me far from Glen 
Garry 
Already awaits at the door of Tomdown. 
No perridge-to sup, no rod to put up, 
No waders to pull on my legs; 
I’m going away—no fishing. to-day ; 
To-night, no bacon and eggs. 


The fish in the river are finer than ever; 
I’ve seen half-a-dozen whose size I can’t 
guess, 
But I must, willy-nilly, believe the old gillie: 
“There’s monsters in Garry as well as in 
Ness.” 
I’ll see them no more along Puilleary shore 
Or the pools of the river below, 
For my rod and my reel, my waders and creel 
Are packed—I ’m ready to go. 





To-morrow Reveille will wake me, 
My dreams and my memories fade 

(Or maybe my servant will shake me 
And tell me I’m late for parade) ; 

But from here, where the fish will be lying 
Close in by the Puilleary shore, 

The wind may come seeking me, sighing 
“ Lochaber no more.” 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHEINGOLD. 
(MAY-DAY AND AFTER.) 
Hitter. “HOW DID THAT SCENE OF OURS GO?” 
Goria. “NOT TOO WELL—CONSIDERING THE FINANCIAL 











POSITION.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 





Synopsis of the Week. 
| Monday, April 30th.—Lords: Debate on 
| Electricity (Supply) Bill. 

Commons: Shops Bill read Second 
Water Supplies (Exceptional 
Bill read 


| 

| Time. 

| Shortage Orders) 
Time. 


Third 





Sir Joux Simox, “ AFTER GIVING THE 
MATTER DUE CONSIDERATION I AM CONTENT 
TO LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE.” 

Voice from the Kennel. “Gr-R-n-nR! !” 

[“His Majesty’s Government are content 
to leave this particular question where it is. 
(Cheers.)”"—T'he Foreian Secretary on Japan 
and China.] 


Tuesday, May 1Ist.—Lords: South Downs 
Preservation and Betting Bills read 
Second Time. 

Commons: Debate on Unemploy- 
ment Bill. 


Wednesday, May 2nd.—Lords: Debate 
on Imperial Maritime Policy. 
Commons: Debate on Unemploy- 
ment Bill. 


Monday, April 30th.—Upper 
House is subjected just now 
to such pressure that their 
Lordships met this afternoon 
to consider Electricity Supply 
Bill in Committee and to ad- 
vance other useful business. 

In Commons Japan was first 
matter of interest. FoREIGN 
SECRETARY maintained that 
Mr. Hrrora’s reply to our 
Ambassador’s communication 
was more or less satisfactory. 
Japanese statement was not 
intended in any way to 
infringe common rights of 
other Powers in China nor to 
infringe Japan’s own Treaty 
obligations. Japan in fact 
continued to attach greatest 
importance to maintenance of 





open door in China, and reaffirmed her 
acceptance of that policy. In view 
of this, said Sir Jonn, Government 
was content to leave matter where it 
was. 

Some excitement was caused by 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S statement in 
which he denied Duke of ATHOLL’s 
recent assertion that police officers 
who had visited him at Blair Atholl 
about his Fund were officially instructed 
to say that it was desired that he should 
plead guilty to a technical offence in 
order to avoid public mischief, and 
further that arrangements had been 
made for case to be quietly heard by 
particular magistrate for specified fine. 
No such instructions were given, Sir 
THoMAS insisted, to police officers, 
who denied making suggestion. Various 
Members called for inquiry, since this 
was tantamount to charge of perjury 
against Duke; but Sir THomas refused 
to admit any necessity for it. 


Green Downs or Bungalows? 


Tuesday, May 1st—Unusually full 
day. Lords began with South Downs 
Preservation Bill, Second Reading of 
which was moved by Lord ZETLAND. 
Designed to preserve 40,000 acres of 
downland running for thirty miles 
west of Beachy Head to average depth 
of two-and-a-half miles, it is surely 
most admirable measure. Worst public 
lapse of taste in this country since War 
is Peacehaven; and first object of Bill 
is to prevent repetition of such a wart 
on lovely face of Sussex, which will 
soon have to be lifted if jerrybuilding 
is permitted to continue. Lord ZeEt- 
LAND let Peacehaven have it hot and 
strong, and then passed to projected 
motor-racing track, which, he said, 
National Trust believed would be 
desecration of typically beautiful Eng- 
lish country. 








“O who will o’er the downs with me?” 
Lorp Howe. 


In moving rejection of Bill, Lord 
KINNOULL, who was to a great extent 
inaudible, asserted that Bill would 
interfere with Brighton Corporation’s 
undertakings for water and electricity; 
but this Lord Buxton flatly denied. 
He pointed out that, with exception 
of few acres, track would be above 
300-ft: level; but he objected not so 























“THE ONLY HONEST MEMBER.” 

STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR ST. STEPHEN'S, 
WESTMINSTER, DEPICTING THE MEMBER FOR 
SHETTLESTON, AS SEEN BY Mr. McGovern. 


much to track as to fact that promoters 
of scheme estimated their gate at half- 
a-million people. In face of this it was 
idle for Lord Howe to hold that track 
could not seriously interfere with 
amenities of so large a territory. Lord 
HAMPTON put in word for campers 
and Lord PonsonsBy warmly backed 
Bill, which was given Second Reading. 

L’affaire ATHOLL-INSKIP went stage 

further when Duke rose to 
criticise ATTORNEY - GENERAL 
for making his statement of 
yesterday without communi- 
cating with him, and to take 
his stand by what he had pre- 
viously said. He was greeted 
with loud cheers. 


The Nation’s Little Flutter. 


Debate on Betting Bill was 
resumed. Bishop of WIn- 
CHESTER, who admitted that he 
had twice visited the Dogs, 
supported Bill as reasonable 
measure to combat commer- 
cialisation of gambling, though 
he regretted that it failed to 
deal with street betting. Lord 
BAYFORD also gave it his sup- 
port but regarded section deal- 
ing with private club sweeps 
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MORE SIGNS OF SPRING. 
THE SonG OF THE PAINTER. 
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as unwarrantable interference. Re- 
lief was expressed by Lord ELTon 
at proposed termination of flow of 
English capital into Irish Exchequer. 
(He did not explain how millions of 
Englishmen are to be prevented from 
buying tickets through accredited 
Irish agencies, who will hold them.) 
Lord AMULREE welcomed Bill as 
remedying great social evil, and so, for 
Liberal Party, did Lord Garnrorp. 

Opposition came mainly from Lord 
Howe, who declared that, at next 
Election, Bill is going to cost Conserva- 
tive Party very dear as unjustifiable 
restriction of ordinary harmless plea- 
sures of working man; and from Lord 
KINNOULL, who wanted to know why 
off-the-course betting should be al- 
lowed for horse-racing but not for dogs. 

In reply, Lord FEVERSHAM put point 
that there will still be 20,000 dog-days 
as against 700 horse-days (this being 
so, is Bill worth while in any case ?), 
opposed idea of Board of Control, and 
made as much as he could of Govern- 
ment’s weak case against English 
sweepstakes. Bill was then read a 
Second Time. 


Commons’ debate on Unemploy- 


ment Bill was notable for Sir RoBERT 
Horne’s Amendments to reduce annual 
instalments of repayment of debt on 
Insurance Fund, and for Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN’S concessions (1) to diminish 
annual payment of instalments by 
£500,000, and (2) to promise to ask 
National Debt Commissioners to reduce 
interest on debt from 33% to 3}%. 
House appeared to think that CHAN- 
CELLOR might well have been more 
generous. 

Wednesday, May 2nd.—Government 
have yet to formulate their shipping 
policy, which is felt in some quarters 
to be overdue; its absence cannot be 
accounted for by lack of time, as 
obviously Betting Bill would have to 
stand down for so much more vital 
a matter. To-day Lord MortisTone 
asked what steps were being taken 
to consult Dominions about common 
maritime policy for British Empire, 
and cited carrying of South African 
produce by subsidised Italian vessels, 
and also fantastic mail subsidies of 
£10 a letter paid to American ships 
in competition with N.Z. line. Lord 
TEMPLEMORE replied that as yet no 
specific answer could be given. 





Question-Time in Commons _pro- 
vided some pleasant back-chat between 
First Lorp and Mr. Maxton, who is 
troubled by recent Naval order that 
when riding bicycles or driving cars the 
hand must be raised in salute. He 
affected to find grave dangers in this, 
and was not apparently comforted by 
Sir BoLton’s assurance that salute was 
only to be given if traffic conditions 
permitted, and that even in Red Army 
same rule applied. 

In further debate on U.B. Mr. Law- 
SON moved new clause to bring into 
insurance scheme non-manual workers 
earning up to £500 a year and also 
domestic servants, outworkers and 
share-fishermen. Although Members 
of all Parties supported this demand, 
MINISTER regretfully declined to accept 
clause on ground that it would over- 
burden Statutory Committee; but he 
promised to do all he could to advance 
case of black-coated workers. Rest of 
evening was enlivened by spirited ex- 
change of recriminations between 
Labour Party and L.L.P., bearing 
mainly on Mr. McGovern’s political 
honesty. Mr. SPEAKER finally separ- 
ated the combatants. 
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The Joys of Motoring. 





Ix the certain conviction that the 
MINISTER OF TRANSPORT cannot at the 
present time afford to neglect any 
source of information bearing on the 
problem of road accidents, we print the 
following extracts from letters received 
by a Car Insurance Company :-— 


THe OruerR FELLOW. 

“The other man altered his mind, so 
I had to run into him.” 

“T consider that neither vehicle was 
to blame, but if either were to blame 
it was the other one.” 

“A lorry backed through my wind- 
screen into my wife’s face.” 

“T told the other idiot what he was 
and went on.” 

“T was proceeding along the road at 
a moderate speed when another car 
rushed out of a side-turning and turned 
me upside-down in a ditch. It was his 
fault as he said P.T.0.” 

“T collided with a stationery tram- 
car coming in the opposite direction.” 

“The other car collided with mine 
without giving any warning of his 
intention.” 

“To avoid 
another car.” 

“The car had to turn sharper than 
was necessary owing to an unseen 
lorry.” 

“The accident was due to the other 
fellow narrowly missing me.” 


a collision I ran into 


TOPOGRAPHICAL TROUBLES. 

“T was taking a friend home and 
keeping two yards from each lamp 
which were in a straight line. Unfortu- 
nately there was a bend in the road, 
bringing a right-hand lamp-post in line 
with the others, and of course I landed 
in the ditch.” 

“There was no damage done to the 
car as the gate-post will testify.” 

“Accident was due to road bending.” 


“The road was contracted with 
repairs.” 
“A lamp-post bumped my car, 


damaging it in two places.” 

THe CARELESS PEDESTRIAN. 

“T unfortunately ran over a pedes- 
trian and the old gentleman was taken 
to hospital much regretting the cireum- 
stances.” 

“A pedestrian hit me and went 
beneath my car. 

“Three women were all talking to 
each other, and when two stepped back 
and one forward I had to have an 
accident.” 


“| knocked over a man; he admitted 


= > 
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“ EXCUSE MY MENTIONING IT, 
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Sir, 


BUT YOU HAVE SOME PARTICULARLY 


POISONOUS-LOOKING INSECTS ON YOUR HAT.” 





it was his fault, as he had been knocked 
over before.” 
MtraGEs. 

“T thought the garage had only four 
posts, but my car backed into a fifth.” 

“Coming home I drove into the 
wrong house, colliding with a tree I 
haven’t got.” 

“T thought the side-window was 
down, but it was up, as I found out 
when I put my head through it.’ 


ROMANCE AND ETIQUETTE. 

“T heard a horn and 
struck in the back lady 
evidently trying to catch me.” 

“She suddenly lost 
head and we met.” 

“The witness gave his occupation as 
a gentleman, but I would be more 
correct in calling him a garage pro- 
prietor.” 

“T misjudged 
street.” 


blow was 


was 





saw me, her 


lady crossing the 





MARRIAGE. 

“T ran into a shop-window and 
sustained injuries to my wife.” 

“Tuesday is my wife’s washing-day, 
and when I returned in the evening I 
broke my windscreen and two front 
teeth.” 

STRANGE CASES. 

‘There were plenty of lookers-on 
but no witnesses.” 

“T remember nothing after passing 
the Crown Hotel until I came to and 
saw P.C. Brown.” 

“T was overhauling the car when it 
was stolen.” 

“IT blew my horn, but it would not 
work as it was stolen.” 


‘After the accident a working- 
man offered to be a witness in my 
favour.” 

“TI left my Austin 7 outside, but 


when I came out to my 
there was an Austin 12.” 


amazement 
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At the Play. 





“ BloGRAPHY ” (GLOBE). 


PLays about literary ladies may 


easily be both unconvincing and « 
that it is reassuring to know that 


Marion Froude was a painter, not a 


writer; (6) what she wrote was not 
literature. And anyway, as she 
popped it into a stove before the 
end of the piece, nobody was one 
penny the worse. Except herself, 
that is, for she was to have got 


| some four hundred pounds for each 


instalment of her chronique scan- 


| daleuse; in fact had actually been 


handed her first cheque; but the 
fat fee presumably went into the 
fire with the rest. 

Before the burnt sacrifice, how- 


' ever, there was a great to-do about 


the ethics of this memoirising to 


| order, and that is in fact the main 


battleground on which Mr. S. N. 
BEHRMAN marshals and exercises 
with both skill and humour his op- 
posing forces of light infantry. 

It is to the very modern-looking 
New York studio of Marion (Miss 
Ina CLAIRE) that we are bidden 
to enjoy the slice of Life selected 
and arranged for us with such con- 
noisseur’s care. She is a charming 
woman of thirty-five who has been 


over the world painting celebrities and 


having adventures of the sort t 


set eyebrows aloft and tongues a-wag, 
though she laughingly deprecates. any 
Casual 


claim to be a female Casanova. 


, maybe, she admits, but not 
evil—just ‘‘a big laissez- 
faire girl.” 


An agreeable 
rattle, with a generous heart 
and an unexpectedly big 


| streak of character and in- 
| sight. 
| quietly brilliant portrait of 
| her mocking tenderness is 


Miss CLAIRE’S 


perfect in its expressions 
and its implications. 

Such a Universal Niece 
(as you might say) naturally 
does not lack visitors on 
her return. There is, for 
instance, that amiable musi- 
cian, Melchior Feydak (Mr. 
ALEXANDER SARNER), who 
with cheerful unscrupulous- 
ness accepts a post offered 
him in mistake for his dead 
brother, composer of a 
famous popular tune which 
sounds astonishingly like 
the Merry Widow waltz. 
There is Leander, otherwise 
“Bunny” Nolan (Mr. Frank 
CELLIER), grown from the 
wistful youth of an early 


HAdercnew.- 
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come 
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tating 
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Marion Froude 
Richard Kurt 


to 
and also 
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A 


than a day? 


into a pompous politician, 
see her after fifteen years; 
the young editor (Mr. Lav- 
RENCE OLIVIER), profferer of the cheque 
that sets the ball rolling. 

Did any young man of such devas- 
catholic 
wonders, ever keep his job for more 


DOUBLE 
By 
Marion Froude . 
Leander Nolan 


A SULLEN 





Or would even the most 
indulgent of women put up for a 
moment with this frowning young boor 
who contradicts brusquely, never says 
“Thank you” or“ Please” and—crown- 
ing injury—calmly lights his own cigar- 


rudeness, one 





ORDEAL 


Paint AND PEN. 


Miss INA CLAIRE. 
Mr. FrRaNK CELLIER. 





BECOMES MOTHERLY. 


“ Son ” 


Miss Ina CLAIRE. 
Mr. LAURENCE OLIVIER. 


ette without ever offering her a match? 
Yet Marion not only endures but 
pierces the secret of his bitterness in 
the best passage of the play, and melts 
him to a sobbing softness that is the 
prelude to love. 
and the clash between the two, between 
tolerance and intolerance personified, 


It is the attraction 


that really make the dominant motif 
of the play. 

Mr. BEHRMAN has built up his 
case and his characters unsenti- 
mentally and with the infinite pains 
that are at least one appanage of 
genius, and the meeting and _part- 
ing of these two carefully studied 
lives runs like a thread of steel 
through the gay papier mdché of 
his comedy. Most of his other 
personages too have been admirably 
sketched in, though the Third-Act 
appearance of a stereotyped Busi- 
ness Man (Mr. Sam Livesey) is 
the occasion of a dull patch in an 
otherwise lively affair. 

Of the beauty of Miss CLatre’s 
Marion I have already written: 
she seems to have harnessed to her 
chariot the very spirit of comedy, 
with allits lights and shades. Mr. 
OLIVIER cannot make his part sym- 
pathetic, but he does make it seem 
real. Mr. CELLIER, as the Senator 
in posse who causes all the fuss by 


his panic fear lest the “biography” 
should reveal his own past, I found 
more convincing in the full blast. of 
political pomposity than in the later 
diminuendo 
but that may lie at the author's door 


of a change -of - heart; 


rather than this 
plished actor’s. 

I cannot believe, by the 
way, that the much-discussed 
MS. which too-kind-hearted 
Marion eventually commit- 
ted to the flames would ever 
really have proved anything 
but a disappointment to her 
vindictive young editor. But 
it serves its own good pur- 
pose as chief “prop” ina play 
of quality and wit. M.D. 


accom- 


“THe GEISHA” (GARRICK). 

1896. Miss Marie Tex- 
PEST in the part of O Mimosa 
San. A run of 760 perform- 
ances, or nearly two years. 
Revival in 1906. Revival 
again in 1931. That is the 
case-history of this comic- 
opera whose remarkable suc- 
cess has become once of the 
legends of the stage. | 

Euphemism covers a mul- 
titude of sins, but I am a 
little surprised that 1896 ac- 
cepted so graciously, under 
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| the title of ‘‘tea-house,’’ what was evi- 
| dently an even shadier resort than the 
| mere presence on the set of somuch flow- 
| ering timber would suggest. In the gar- 
| dens of Wun-H7i’s tea-house there were 
| blossoms, blossoms everywhere, and 
| not least amongst them his team of 
| pretty dancing-girls, chief of whom was 
the incomparable O Mimosa San, 
| famed throughout the Isles and first 
toast of the Eastern Seas. In Wun-Hi’s 
garden there were also—and at this 
distant date the Board of Admiralty 
is hardly likely to take action on my 
evidence—to be found at all times a 
number of alien blossoms from the 
| flower of the British Navy, moored in 
the port. 
Those on whose hearts the story of 
| The Geisha is engraved (and these seem 
not uncommon) will forgive me if I 
sketch in brief the action of the opera. 

Without O Mimosa San, Wun-Hi’s 
Tea-House of Ten Thousand Joys 
would have stood about the same 
chance of a favourable balance-sheet 
as a modern road-house without its 
swimming-pool; she was an asset still 
bound to Wun-Hi by the articles of 
apprenticeship, and, though she was 
engaged to marry the Sergeant of the 
Governor’s Guard, she sang her songs 
to any client, as loyalty to her employer 
demanded. She sang them particularly 
to Lieut.-Commander Reginald Fairfax, 
who was very willing to be sung to; 
and, finding his betrothed, Miss Molly 
Seamore, in tears, she thoughtlessly 
lent her a dancing-girl’s rig-out. 

The consequences were immediate, 
for the district was ruled by a moun- 
tainous Governor who had a mind to 
marry one of the girls and who, 

| incensed at the infusion of the British 
Navy into what he considered to be his 
cup of tea, had just revoked Wun-Hi’s 
licence. He put the staff up to auction; 
and being baulked of O Mimosa San 
(who was purchased by a sight-seeing 
English matron with more money than 
| sense) he had the new dancing-girl 
| (really Molly Seamore) knocked down 
tohim fora song. Invitations were then 
| issued for a wedding next day, Molly 
| was incarcerated in the seraglio, and 
| the English camp was faced with the 
| problem of getting her out in time. 
| This they would never have done by 
themselves, for the officers concerned 
| were peculiarly lacking in those powers 
of invention and resource which are 
| Supposed to be the stock-in-trade of 
| the King’s Navy; the best that Lieut.- 
| Commander R. Fairfax could do was to 
| strike an unsailorly attitude at the door 
| of the Governor’s palace and let off a 
Tather dreadful song expressing his 
| keen regret at his fiancée’s uncomfort- 
| able position and his agony at his own 


ae 





inability to do anything about it; or 
honeyed words to that effect. One felt 
like yelling at him to “ stow his gab” 
and go and try the British Consul. But 
fortunately the ingenuity which he 








CHeven. 


KISSING 
JAcK’S THE Lap. 


TIME. 


O Mimosa San . Miss Rose HI1GNELL. 
Reginald Fairfax Mr. KE. DupLEY STEVENS. 


lacked was amply supplied by O 
Mimosa San, and in due course she 
contrived by a bold strategem to get 
the Governor married to the wrong girl, 





/ SS 
SS) 


Mate oew. 
JAPAN DOMINATES CHINA. 
Wun-Hi . . Mr. Percy LE FRe. 


The Marquis Imari . Mr. Leo SHEFFIELD. 


a simple ceremony pleasantly _per- 
formed by drinking two cups of saki 
bound together by yellow tape. All 
things considered, the Governor took it 
very well. 





This is 8— GILBERT and SULLIVAN, 
and I doubt if even with its original 
cast it was ever better than 8+. 
Both the tunes and the lyrics vary 
a good deal and hit a highish and a 
lowish level. ‘The Jewel of Asia” is 
an engaging melody, and so are several 
others ; the lyrics are at their best in 
fast slick metres and at their worst in 
leisurely comment on matters of the 
heart. The faded appearance of the 
dialogue is not altogether relieved by 
the modern patches which have been 
sewn on to it. : 

Miss Rose HIcNELL has a charming 
voice and fully justifies the trans- 
Nipponic reputation of O Mimosa San; 
Miss BEertHA Riccarpo puts great 
spirit into the part of Molly Seamore; 
the Governor is nobly filled out by Mr. 
LEO SHEFFIELD, who refrains from 
saying ‘‘ Basingstoke,” and delights us 
with that absurd little noise which only 
he can make, like a duck gargling; Mr. 
Duprey STEVENS does honour to the 
vocal traditions of the Navy, and Mr. 
PERCY LE FRE proves himself a very 
agile Wun-Hi. We shall hear more, I 
rashly prophesy, of the twinkling toes of 
Midshipman Brian BuiaveEs. Eric. 








Reverie. 





| DREAMT that I played 
At bridge last night 

With General Slade, 
Commander White 


And Commodore Bird, 
Who seemed so peeved 
That he had to be heard 

To be believed. 


I played a card. 
The Commodore rose 
And struck me hard 
Upon the nose. 


He cried ‘‘ Revoke, 

You something cad!” 
And when I awoke 

I found I had. Pore 








An Impending Apology. 
“The larger Ladies’ Gallery was filled with 
the wives of M.P.’s.”—Evening Paper. 





“Blue Fronted Amazon Talking Parrot; 
finger tame, laughs, cries like baby; perfect 
comedian; £4 10s.” 

Advt. in Yorks Paper. 
We often hear a baby who cries like 
baby, thank you. 





“The attack on Sir John Simon is slightly 
methylated by the suggestion that he would 
be much more suitable at the Home, rather 
than the foreign, Office.” —Tokyo Paper. 


Presumably an euphemism for suggest- 
ing that he should be spirited away 
from the F. O. 
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CONJURER IN THEATRICAL BOARDING-HOUSE FAILING TO PRODUCE THE RENT. 











Mr. Beeny Looks On. 


XX1. 

Clerical Wrath—A Garden Tragedy— 
Winter Expectations—Spring Realisa- 
tions—The London Parks— Strange 
Pets—Brannock, Curzon and Toby. 

A RECTOR in an unapostolic fury is 
rather fun, and I am still chuckling 
over my brother-in-law’s anger as, the 
other day, he stamped up and down 
his otherwise serene garden calling for 
vengeance to descend upon his florists’ 
heads. And why? For what I must 
concede is a sufficient reason: for sup- 
plying last autumn, under the style of 
Darwin tulips, bulbs that, without any 
exception, have turned into flaming 
striped varieties more proper to the 
beds surrounding a petrol station or 
one of the more indiscreet road-houses. 
To desire a forest of slender stalks, 
each bearing a chalice of red, purple 
or mauve, all in delicate shades—to 
spend the dark winter months in antici- 
pating their distinguished loveliness— 
to watch day by day the leaves slowly 


but steadily emerging from the earth, 
and then to find them blossoming so 
garishly: this is a blow indeed, and I 
don’t wonder at Eustace’s mortification 
and rage. I—who by the mercy of 
circumstances have but two or three 
hyacinths in glasses and those really 
the property of the cook, who thinks 
that masters like such signs of spring— 
even I should be angry if bulb-sellers 
treated me like this; good English bulb- 
sellers, not ingenious Dutchmen luring 
us by circulars in comic English. 

The bore is that there is no redress. 
Eustace must either let them remain 
and offend his eyes, or he must horrifv 
his gardener (who thinks them far 
prettier than any of “them Darwins’’) 
by ordering their instant eradication. 
As a matter of fact I doubt if he would, 
when it came to the point, dare to root 
them up. 
you like. To destroy tulips in full 
flower would be to have the village in 
arms: none too reluctantly cither, for 
I have grave doubts if Eustace is as 
popular as he believes himself to be. 
But is any parson ? 





That would be atheism, if 


1 am wondering now how many other 
sensitive gardeners all over England 
who go to the same firm for tulips are 
at this moment suffering — similar 
tortures. For it is very unlikely that 
the mistake was confined to my poor 
brother-in-law; and that there is no 
need for such a mistake is proved by 
the beds of tulips in the London parks, 
so true to type and hue. I shall know 
more when I see the reply to Eustace’s 
remonstrance. 

It is a testimonial to a world that 
at times can be very monotonous and 
is too often mediocre in quality, to be 
able to say that, even when one is in 
the sixties and has led a fairly varied 
life, surprises are still possible. The 
latest surprise that has come to me is 
the knowledge that a bat can be made | 
into a pet. 1 don’t mean that arrange- 
ment of willow and cane with which | 
BRADMAN, should he be so fortunate, | 
will protect his wicket against LaR- 
woop’s attack; I mean the stealthy 
sinister creature of the night who 
ceaselessly crosses the sky from dusk 
to dawn, except at those times when 
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“I WAS JUST GOING TO THROW IT IN THE DUSTBIN WHEN [ REMEMBERED THIS 


MYSELF, THE VERY THING FOR DIGGING 





UP PRIMROSES.” 


RIDE TO THE WOODS, AND SAID TO 








he entangles himself in ladies’ hair and 
the hair has to be cut off before (as 
every nursemaid knows) he can get 
free again. If you had asked me to 
name in order of precedence such mem- 
bers of the British fauna as could never 
jon an understanding and affectionate 
companionship with man, I should 


probably have begun with the bat. 


But I now find that I should have been 


_Wrong; for there is, in the current 


number of that truthful, informative 
(and, to hold, most comfortable) 
magazine, The Countryman, an ac- 
count of three bats which the writer 
has tamed and which, unless they are 


a 


superb actors, really give him allegiance 
and love in return. Bats! I ask you. 
He has named them too, one being 
called Brannock, one Curzon (I doubt 
if the late GEoRGE NATHANIEL would 
have cared for this compliment) and 
the third Toby (will Mr. Punch 
approve ?). Brannock and Curzon are 
Horseshoe bats; Toby is a Noctula. 
Brannock and Curzon fly to their 
friends’ hand for food; Toby the 
Noctula crawls. 

The next thing will be booths at fairs 
with performing bats in them; but I 
doubt if I shall be there. The mouse as 
an alleviator of imprisonment I could 








accept; but the mouse when he flits I 
shudder at. “Write me,” I should say 
if that Angel were to come to me in 
my sleep—‘‘write me as one who 
loathes his fellow-bat.” Always ex- 
cepting that other kind which, to 
England’s loss, Mr. JARDINE seems to 
find less attractive than the pen. 
K. V. L. 
Protective Impersonation. 
“Cuckoo.—The cuckoo was heard at 
Brynmeurig, Salem, has left for Birmingham 
to be a nurse. Her sisters is at the same 
hospital.” — Welsh Paper. 
Evidently passing themselves off as 
Nightingales. 
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How to Run a Bassoon Factory ; 
or, Business Explained. 





X.—SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP. 


Salesmen. There isn’t really much to say about salesmen, 
except that they must be men of the Public School Type 
(don’t really have people from public schools—they are 
useless), be keen energetic men with grit, and have un- 
deniably successful selling records. 

Salesmanship. On the other hand there is a lot to be said 
about salesmanship. Perhaps the best way to train your 
salesmen is to provide them with a practical little Manual 
showing how to deal with a difficult prospect. (A prospect 
is a man who’s going to buy a bassoon but hasn’t realised 
it yet.) Let me sketch this manual for you. It is in play 
form to enhance its vividness :— 

Salesman. Good-morning, Sir. A lovely morning—yes ?(a) 

Prospect (morosely). Yes—if it lasts. 

S. True, true! I see you’re a shrewd judge of the 
weather, Sir.(b) 

P. Well, maybe I am. 

S. As a matter of fact I’m very glad to find a really 
intelligent man, because I’ve got a little proposition here 
which I’m sure will appeal to a man of your type. 

P. Proposition ? 

S. Yes. (Produces bassoon.) Run your eye over that, 
Sir. Real cocus. Genuine art metal and (pointing to pads), 
gee! what a kid! (c) 

P. Yes, but what’s it got to do with me? 

S. With you? Why, everything, my dear Sir. Do you 
realise that in a few months you can be a full and over- 
blown bassoonist ? 

P. But 

S. The butt, Sir, is also of the finest cocus(d), like all the 
rest of the instrument. Come, now—in the winter evenings, 
when the family gathers round the fire, haven’t you often 
envied those who could enliven the hour with a solo break 
on the bassoon? Come, now—I’m sure you have. 

P. (doggedly). I haven’t got a family. 

S. Oh, I see. A lonely soul. A soul with all too few means 
of self-expression. A soul which really needs a bassoon into 
which to breathe its indefinable longings.(e) 

P. But I don’t want a bassoon.(f) 

S. Want one? Ah, no! It’s more than a want: it’s a 
crying necessity. 

P. And what’s more, I won't have one. 

S. Very well, Sir, very well. Of course you know best.(q) 
But I should just like you to blow a few notes because I 
should value your opinion of our bassoons. 

P. (obligingly). Pomp, pomp, pomp. There. 

S. If I might suggest, ““The King” in G is an excellent 
practice piece. (Casually) Mr. Jones up the road played it 
with only eight mistakes first go.(h) 

P, What! That old fool? Why, he couldn’t—— 
gimme that bassoon! 





Here, 


S. Why, certainly, Sir (producing order-book). Now, of 


course, a man like you will want the de /uxe model /(?) 


(a) Manner easy but not familiar. 
(b) Flatter prospect subtly. 

(c) Comic relief. 

(d) Note the cleverness of this. 


(e) This is only a suggestion. Words to this effect will do equally 


well. 
(f) We have deliberately taken a most difficult prospect. 
(g) Never press prospect to buy. 


(h) Appeal to prospect’s competitive spirit. 
(¢) Always suggest that a man like prospect wil! want the de luxe 


model. 


P.:— 




















S. Of course. Well, that comes out at £29 2s. ld. cash, 
I take it that this will be a cash transaction, of course ?(j) 
P. (doggedly) :— 

















S. Ah! I see. Well, of course there’s no point in disturbing 
your capital. Just a pleasant dignified arrangement. We 
only charge five per cent. interest over the eight years. If 
you could just let me have the names of two references— 
of course it’s purely a formality in your case. And, by the 
way, you'll find a tutor and some spare reeds and a cleaning 
mop in your case as well.(/) 

P. (gasping). How many mistakes was that ¢ 

S. Mistakes? My dear Sir, it was magnificent! I’ve heard 
some bassoon-playing in my time, but—— (l) Here, I 
should like your autograph (places cheque and bankers’ order 
before Prospect). Just there on the dotted line. 

P. (babbling incoherently). ’S’matter of fact, if 1 could 
only get that dotted note—— 

S. Quite (examining cheque carefully).(m) Well, well, 
Sir, I think that’s all. A very pleasant little transaction, 
and, believe me, you’ve got a bargain. Now, if you'll take 
my advice vou’ll go and lie down and rest a bit and you'll 
feel quite all right. Good-day, Sir. 

P. (feebly):— 
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With a really practical Manual like that, showing how 
the resistance of the most difficult prospect can be over- 
come by tact and perseverance, I feel your salesmen can’t 
go far wrong. 

CONCLUSION, 


One word in conclusion. If you follow out the instructions 
I have given you carefully there is no reason why in a few 
short years you should not have cornered the bassoon 
market and be the well-known millionaire bassoon-king. 
But always remember that honesty is the best policy. 
Business isn’t just a matter of making money. You ask 
any big-business man. As the late Sir Isaac Goldheimer 
used to say, we must have principle, for without principle 
business has no interest, and without interest there has no 
business to be any business. There you are. There’s your 
business as a going concern. I can do no more for you. All 
you have to do now is to keep it going. And if it stops, 
do what you do with any other piece of mechanism— 
wind it up. 


(j) Gets ready hire-purchase form. 

(k) Distracts the attention of prospect while he pays the firs 
instalment and writes out the bankers’ order. 

(1) Never lie. Honesty is the best policy. 

(m) Always examine cheque carefully. 
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Public Ally No. 1. 





COMPARISONS are not in our favour. 
Central Africa is too peaceful and law- 
abiding to compete. There is more 
pep and ginger in a gaol-break in the 
States than is dreamed of in our 
philosophy. 

Our law-abiding point of view is 
represented by ex-Police Sergeant 
Abdulahi. They say you can’t keep a 
good man down, and this affair of 
Abdulahi’s seems to bear it out. It 
has done the police a lot of good. On 
the parade-ground this morning the 
bare feet beneath the blue putties 
stamped, wheeled and about-turned 


with all the old spirit. The gloom that 


hung over the police lines has been 
dispelled, and the women pounding 
guinea-corn sing ribald and unseemly 
songs at their work in the old light- 
hearted way. 

And the reputation of Sergeant 
Abdulahi is restored. Not his liberty, 
of course—he has four months to do 
yet. But hisreputation as a stout fellow, 
a staunch upholder of the law, is, if 
possible, increased ; and if anything can 
be done, Greene will do it. For Greene 
is O.C. police, and the jugging of 
Abdulahi was a bit of a blow. 

Abdulahi is an African of about six 
feet, as black as the ten of spades. He 

| is an arresting personality. That was 
really the trouble—he arrested too 
thoroughly, and excess of zeal was his 
downfall. He regarded the jail as a 
personal matter and, coming into the 
nearly stainless community of Nafa- 
dam, made a point of honour of filling 
it and keeping it full. 

Then he felt that a certain clean 
charge-sheet laid before the Station 
Magistrate affected his position. Some- 
thing had to be done. Using his pay to 

| obtain a little false witness, he fell, like 
| Lucifer, to degradation. 

And, like Lucifer, carried his pride 
with him. The moral of the jail-gang 

improved immensely. He would have 
no nonsense. Discipline was now 
| applied from within. 

Last Wednesday we were sorting 
the Home mail on the club verandah 
when the little convict-gang passed in 
charge of two native warders with 
rifles. They were bound for a bit of 
stone-breaking, and it seemed rather 
a hot afternoon for it. Ex-Sergeant 
Abdulahi moved among them, his head 
unbowed. 

Then we got on with the papers from 
home. It must have been an hour 
before Meagrim broke the silence. 

“Here, my bold policeman,” he said, 

| throwing a paper over to Greene, “you 
| ought to be in the States; you ’re getting 
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soft here. Read that !—‘ Public Enemy 
No. 1. Dillinger escapes again oa 

He was continuing when a procession 
approached the verandah. Two de- 
jected-looking warders, their hands 
tied together, Abdulahi carrying both 
rifles, and the escort of felons moving 
with smart precision. 

“Halt!” shouted Abdulahi. 
halted. 

Abdulahi stepped forward, stamped 
his heel and saluted Greene. 

“Come report, Sah,” he said. “I 
‘rest these warder—all two. They 
sleeping on duty, Sah. All we prisoner,” 
indicating the escort, “be witness.” 

Apparently the warders had drowsed 
over the stone-breaking. Abdulahi 
couldn’t havethat. He had runthem in. 





They 


“Quite right, Abdulahi,” said Greene 
solemnly. ‘‘Very good work.: Can’t 
have that sort of thing. Take ’em over 
to the guard-room—and get yourself an- 
other couple of warders. And then push 
off and get on with that stone-breaking.” 

They ’bout-turned to the ringing 
command of convict Abdulahi. He was 
himself again. He was making his 
presence felt. 

“That’s discipline, that is,” said 
Greene proudly. ‘Poor old Abdulahi! 
I call him j 

“Public Ally No. 1,” said Meagrim. 





You can’t make comparisons. This 
could never happen in the States. 
They would laugh. But we—well, we 
are very backward. T. R.H. 
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“THE CAPTURED BRITISH SPIES FROM QUEEN BoaDICEA’s ARMY, 


your HIGHNEss.” 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Stars in their Courses. 

Wuat, I take it, has given Vicki Baum her tremendous 
popularity is the way she has of plunging us without 
preliminaries into a world palpitating with actuality and 
keeping us spellbound there at her pleasure. For what more 
can we ask of a novelist? It is true that the world of 
Falling Star (BLEs, 7/6) is one which wears its actuality 
with a difference, but of its palpitations there is never any 
question. It is, in fact, that fabulous microcosm called 
Hollywood, and from the moment that we find ourselves 
at the Phoenix Picture Palace on the night of an important 
premiére, with stars in the stalls and frantic astronomers 
thronging the entries, we are held fast in Circean bonds of 
tinsel and wire. Vickt Baum clearly knows all the ropes 
and revels in their fantastic twists and tremendous tensions. 
But she knows also that even in stars of the first magnitude, 
as on the familiar earth, there are dark and desolate places. 


| That, indeed, is the point, for, in fact, this is but the old 


story of the tragic clown whose heart is breaking while his 


| jokes are cracking. It is retold with an enchanting vivacity, 


and the private passions and griefs of Oliver and Donka 
are made as real to us as are the chorus of mummers and 
manipulators which attends them and the celluloid spot- 
lighted background against which they agonise. 





Old Lamps for New. 
Miss JOANNA CANNAN is to be congratulated on the 
vivid, somewhat ruthless portrait of post-war youth con- 


tained in the second part of Below Proof (HoppDER, 7/6): 
but, seeing that youth’s disabilities commence, on her own 
showing, with its progenitors in Part I., it is a little dis. 
appointing to find a reversion to Victorianism suggested 
by way of a panacea. Shapely design, sound characterisa- 
tion and a certain chivalrous dogmatism in defence of 
unpopular values render the book good reading. It is 
subsequently, on cold consideration, that you accuse Miss 
CANNAN of only half answering the questions she has so 
acutely posed. What, for instance, is to be the destiny of 
a gallant young girl of good family and fair but not 
exceptional talent who ultimately finds she has no use for 
the two-cars-and-keep-your-own-freedom marriage offered 
her by her contemporaries? This fate confronts Diana 
Abinger, with the precarious alternatives of producing novels 
of increasing lewdness or wedding a wealthy dago. Miss 
CANNAN’S answer, with its amusingly sentimental render- 
ing of industrial feudalism, is original but, I feel, unsound. 
Still, an enjoyable book and an eminently challenging one. 





Montrose. 

The Scottish climate must have improved considerably 
since Crown and Covenant (JouN Murray, 7/6) fought 
their fierce fight for Scotland’s religious liberty three 
centuries ago. In those days it seems to have rained un- 
ceasingly and in torrents. Indeed my anxiety became 
great lest charming Margaret Heughan should succumb to 
pneumonia before Mr. McLELLAN succeeded in marrying 
her to that “braw” lad, Hamish Weir, and thus bringing 
his fine story of Monrrosr’s campaign to a happy close. 


Otherwise there is little enough of happiness in this tale of 


dour Covenanting ministers and rough troopers. In their 
midst and towering above them is the romantic figure 0 
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the great Montrose, whose features 
are drawn by Mr. McLELLAN with the 
sure touch that is born of knowledge. 





The Soul of Cricket. 
When Hucu DE SELINCOURT writes on 
cricket 
(And most of the time he writes on 
that), 
He doesn’t rave of the perfect wicket, 
The fair greensward and the well- 
oiled bat; 
He knows its records, adores its leaders, 
And tells about them with charm and 
wit, 
But the genuine thrill he gives his 
readers 
Has more than this at the back of it. 


The soul of the gameisin all his writing, 
The soul that governs and reigns 


serene, 
Whether we've giants or pygmies 
fighting 


On Test-ground, schookground or 
village green; 
Whether Smith minor (the pride of his 


sisters), 
JARDINE or WOODFULL is taking the 
helm, 
Or the Vicar is trundling his googly 
twisters 
And Jarge is lifting them over the 
elm. 


Indefinable, vague, it’s lurking 
Wherever cricketers hold their own, 
A crew of fellows together working 

For pure enjoyment and that alone; 
And it fills Moreover, the author’s 
latest 
























































































































(At 7/6 from Howe), with claims 
Not on the figure and_ score-book 
statist 
But those whose joy is the game 
of games. . 





Tropical Divagations. 

A certain contempt of his fellow- 
creatures is apparent in the work of 
Mr. ALpous HuxtEey. To sympathetic 
souls like myself this makes his novels 
almost painful, and this is one reason why 
I prefer his travel books, in which he 


“It's A PITY WE 
WRONG AN’ PUT ON A RECITAL OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS.” 


CAN'T DO WHAT THE B.B.C. DOES WHEN ANYTHING GOES 








need not concern himself so much with individual characters. 
Not that Beyond the Mexique Bay (CHATTO AND Winvvs, 
12/6) in the least resembles the ordinary travel book. It 
opens, naturally enough, on a cruising liner, with some 
acid and Huxleyan comments on the people who frequent 
these modern portents, and it goes on to Barbados and 
Trinidad and the West Indies, and eventually through 
British Honduras to Guatemala and Southern Mexico. His 
readers follow, proud to be in such intellectual company, 
but sometimes a little puzzled at the strange excursions 
on which they find themselves led. Thus British Honduras 
brings up the subject of mahogany, on the export of which 
that colony used to live, and this leads to an excursus on 
the paralysis following excess of imagination. The Indian 
soldiers in Guatemala City remind him that Central America 


is only Europe in miniature, and forthwith he has a solid 
forty pages on the psychology of war. And it is all very 
interesting, of course, for Mr. HuxLry cannot help being 
interesting—but some readers may wish they could pin 
him down a bit and make him stick to his job. 
when he chooses to describe what he has seen—and 
especially when he is dealing with Mayan architecture and 
art—he does it so admirably. 





More “ Paradisi in Sole.” 
Except for a few splashes of rhetoric—which, seeing she 


so deprecates a similar ostentation in horticulture, come | 
oddly from Miss ELEANouR StncLatrR RonpE—I consider |! 


Gardens of Delight (Mevict Society, 15/-) the most enchant- 
ing of the many volumes this expert enthusiast has given 





Because | 
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us. True she deals solely with flowers and shrubs, and 
those who love a cabbage for its looks as well as its edibility 
must seek inspiration elsewhere. But she takes you the 
whole round of the seasons, describing not only the staple 
joys of each month but how with luck and devotion they 
may be yours. She has seized the trend of the best 
gardening of to-day: solicitude for the individual plant 
rather than the colour-scheme; a hark-back to good old 
favourites which have been “improved” out of knowledge, 
such as wine-red roses and sweet-peas with a smell to 
them; and enthusiasm for winter flowers that bloom in 
the open and in that excellent resource of the impecunious 
flower-lover, the cold greenhouse. Her illustrations are, 
of course, admirable—the photograph of a little all-green 
garden exhibited at New York being a really remarkable 
suggestion of colour by monochrome. 


What They Asked For. 
There is a great deal of entertainment in MarGEeRy 





MAITLAND Davipson’s novel, Ladies In The Sun (Hutcn- 





limitations preclude any attempt at style, and I ean find 
no authority for making pugno govern an accusative case 
in avia puellaque medicum pugnant. The illustrations }y 
Miss Dorotuy H. Rowk seem to me grotesque rather than 
funny. Still, it is impossible not to admire the spirit and 
gaiety with which Mrs. FRANKENBURG has endeavoured 
to rebut the Greek maxim that the roots of learning are 
bitter, though their fruits be sweet, and that disaste 
attends the effort to climinate initial drudgery. 





Stage-Struck. 

In Presenting Lily Mars (HEINEMANN, 7/6) Mr. Boory 
TARKINGTON gives a vivid account of a young American 
dramatist’s personal and professional troubles. The amaz. 
ingly vital Lily may have been a born actress, but she was 
certainly a lady of such a tempestuous temperament that 
association with her was far indeed from being tranquil 
She rushes through this story in a whirlwind of emotions, 
and, although she attracted the dramatist so much that 
* her odd sweet voice was incessant in his ears,”’ I cannot 





InsoN, 7/6), with its 
account of two women 
and a girl who for dif- 
ferent reasons stayed in 
the same Spanish hotel. 
A very neat Prologue 
gives the reasons— 
Frances, discovering that | 
her husband had been 
unfaithful, went away 
to think things over and 
to re-arrange her exas- 
peratingly tidy mind. 
Victoria was taken out 
and dumped there by 
her husband because he | 
was jealous of another | 
man’s attentions. The 
newly-engaged Hazel 
sailed under doctor’s 
orders. In the hotel they 
met with Philip, who 
became all things to 
all the women, comfort- | 


APPLES. 





“| KNEW THAT YOUNG FELLOW GAVE ME TWO OUNCES SHORT IN THE 
HAND ME THE CARROTS AND I’LL WEIGH THEM TOO.” 


aaa ~jsuppress the thought 
| that he was lucky not 
;to marry her. This is 
a tale that will appeal 
especially to those of 
us who are keenly in. 
terested in plays and 
players. — 


A Stern Chase. 

If Mr. H. C. Batrey’s 
detective in Shadow on 
the Wall (GOLLANCz, 76) 
had not so _ lavishly 
clipped his q’s I should 
find no fault with him 
Endowed with keen eyes 
and a logical mind, his 
methods were as sound 
as his determination 
was commendable, and 
his hunt after a detest- 
ably cruel gang of vil- 
lains is most ably con- 


and 
Fenrow 








ing one (until she made | 
tactless declaration of love), amusing (rather caddishly and 
very thoroughly) the one who had begun by wishing to 
amuse herself with him, and treating the third as Sir 
Galahad might have done. As I said there is plenty of 
entertainment; but there is much more than this, for the 
authoress writes wisely as well as wittily, lets her characters 
speak for themselves and allows us to form our own con- 
clusions about them. I will not spoil her readers’ enjoy- 
ment by saying anything about the Epilogue, which makes 
a slick finish to a most readable book. 





The Laughing Latinist. 

At the request of ““many mothers, governesses and 
preparatory schoolmasters” Mrs. SYDNEY FRANKENBURG, 
in More Latin With Laughter (HEINEMANN, 2/6), returns 
to and expands her previous efforts to prove that a dead 
language can be most effectively taught by funny stories. 
Here the vocabulary is enlarged, and, though the verbs are 
confined to the indicative mood, she contrives to make 
ingenious use of simple narratives founded on old originals, 
e.g., “Mary and her Lamb,” and including modern catch- 
words, such as “the big bad wolf.” The result, in the opinion 


of an H.M.I., is “precisely the book that every teacher of 


Latin has been sighing for all his professional life.” Its 





So ___._!ducted. This, we are 
told, is “the first full-length Mr. Fortune detective story,” 
and by not permitting sensationalism to swamp character: 
isation Mr. Barty has given his sleuth a most promising 
start. And I hope that presently at least half of Mr. 
Fortune’s g's will be restored to him. 

Gratuities. 

When the porter who gives his name to Hamish (THE 
Moray Press, 7/6) was not so overcome by his work on the 
West Highland Railway that he wished to be drowned 
in a bog, he contrived to find many and various ways of 
adding to his income. Occasionally, however, Hamish’s 
conscience smote him irresistibly, and then he indulged 
in spasms of generosity. Perhaps those who wish fully 
to appreciate the flavour and savour of Mr. J. J. BELL’s 
humour will be wise to restrict themselves to moderate 
doses. But, although I took Hamish, so to speak, in bulk, 
I am delighted to have met him. 








* What do you sit on:— 
(i.) at school; (ii.) at the dinner-table; (iii.) on a bicycle; 
(iv.) in church; (v.) in the garden?” 
From an Examination Paper. 
Modesty forbids us to attempt this question. 
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